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Editorial Notes. 183 

seem to be, however great may be the amount of new truth which they may dis- 
cover — it is all as God meant it should be, it is all a part of the divine plan in 
reference to the reception and acceptance of his Word, it is all for good. 

No student of the Bible can fail to see how in many ways the good effects 
of this work, whether the work itself is intended for good or for evil, have al- 
ready appeared. It has been the main instrument in stirring up an interest in 
the Old Testament, which is greater, it would seem, than in any previous period 
of the Christian Church. It has led many devout men to consecrate their lives to 
the special study of the Word, in order to use the same weapons in behalf of that 
Word, which so many ungodly critics have used against it. It is leading to the 
better understanding of the separate Books of the Bible, and this was the great 
thing needed in our day. 

Shall we not, therefore, encourage all reverent study and handling of this 
Word, which may lead us to a clearer and a deeper knowledge of its great truths ; 
and on the other hand, while doing everything in our power to battle error, using 
its own weapons against it, shall we not have faith to believe that what we, in 
our weakness, fail to overcome, God will overrule for good, and that what we, in 
our blindness, accept as truth, although being false, God will render incapable of 
injuring others. 



The Hebrew Professors in America. — A general surprise has been manifested 
in reference to the large number of Hebrew professors in the United States and 
Canada, a list of whom was published in October Hebraica. One would scarce- 
ly have believed that the number of men in this department would reach one 
hundred and fifty-seven. It is true, of course, that not all the names here given 
are of men who teach only in the Semitic and Old Testament department. Many 
in connection with their work in this department, do work also in other depart- 
ments. 

It is a cheering indication, however, that the number of institutions is in- 
creasing in which the Professor of Old Testament instruction confines himself 
exclusively to that department. The fact is, the department is in itself a double 
department, and in every well-equipped seminary there should be two men in it. 
To ask a man to teach Hebrew seven to nine hours a week, and, in addition, to 
carry on the work that should be done in Old Testament History, Geography, 
Archaeology, Old Testament Introduction (a great department by itself), Old Tes- 
tament Hermeneutics and Exegesis, Old Testament Theology, and still further 
to give instruction in Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic and Assyrian,— to ask all this 
of one man is too much. Yet all this, and more, must be done if the department 
is properly cared for. 

We have thought what a radical change could be effected as to the estimation 
in which Hebrew study is held, if every man of these one hundred and sixty 
professors were a live man in his department. 

It must be evident to the man who thinks, that something was wrong, or, 
with so many teachers, the study of Hebrew would not have become an object of 
ridicule, disgust, and even hatred. Nor is this last word too strong a term to des- 
cribe the feeling entertained for it by many. A hundred letters could be shown, 
from men prominent in the ministry, the burden of which is, " I had come to hate 
Hebrew." Times are changing; they have already changed considerably. Yet 
there is room for further change. 



